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THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—No. V. 
THE RUINS OF THE VILLA OF ‘MECENAS, AT TIVOLI, BY RICHARD WILSON. 


Tis painting is not, perhaps, the chef- 
@euvre of our immortal artist, but it is one, 
however, which does credit to the name of 
Wilson. It represents the ruins of the 
villa of Maecenas at Tivoli — glorious 
Tivoli! once the resort of the youth and 
beauty of Italy. The place takes its name 
from Mecenas, that great man who, to 
put a check to the gladiatorial exhibitions, 


dared to enter the amphitheatre, and address 
openly his imperial master, Augustus, in 
the following terms :— 

“ Executioner! wilt thou never have 
done?” Augustus, feeling the justness of 
M  d d, submitted to the re- 


? 





proof. 
Tivoli was the scene of the retired recre- 
ations of this virtuous minister, this great 





THE RUINS OF THE VILLA OF MAECENAS, AT TIVOLI, 


patron of the fine arts, at whose social board 
the painter and the poet assembled; 


“ Where pleasure lit her torch at virtue’s flame, 
And mirth was bounty with a nobler name.”* 


The drawing was taken on the spot b 
Mr. Wilson, who, accompanied by the Earls 
of Pembroke, Thanet, Essex, and Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke, spent the day at 
Tivoli, and dined under a large tree. A 
better subject for a painter, could not be 
found, or even imagined, and our artist has 


done it ample justice. “Natare whispers in 
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the trees, the leaves, and the sky, and the 
ensemble is admirable, both with respect to 
composition, and to light and shade. 

The villa of Maecenas is situated on the 
banks of the river Arno, which runs, twenty 
miles distant from the Rhone, into the Tiber. 
The building to the right, which is sur- 
rounded by cypress trees, was a Jesuit con- 
vent, and the temple under it was built in 
honour of the god Tusis. The spring in 
the foreground, at which two women, dressed 
as peasants, are dipping for water, is the 
Blandusian fountain of Horace, whose villa 
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stood behind the trees on the left, fronting 
that of Mzcenas. 

This great English painter, whose works 
rose in the estimation of men as his remem- 
brance was fading from their memories, was 
born in 1713, at Pinegas, in Montgomery- 
shire. He evinced, when young, a strong 
love for the art, and when a child, used to 
trace figures of men, women, and quadrupeds, 
upon the walls with a burnt stick. Sir 
George Wynn, a distant relation, perceiving 
the growing talent of the boy Richard, took 
him to London, and placed him under the 
care of an obscure artist named Wright, 
who professed portraiture, and with whom 
he for some time gained his livelihood by 
drawing portraits. 

Wilson as a portrait painter would never 
have gained the epithet of “artist,” for his 
portraits were void of those happy and 
graceful touches which please us so much 
in his landscapes. After several years’ 
residence in London, he went to Italy, 
and was still devoting himself to por- 
trait-painting, when an accident directed 
the bent of his genius, and opened an 
avenue to fame, shutting out, however, his 
way to fortune. One morning, while wait- 
ing for Zucarelli, the artist, to beguile the 
time, drew a scene upon which the window 
looked, with so much grace and effect, that 
Zucarelli on seeing it, immediately ex- 
pressed his astonishment, and inquired if he 
had ever studied landscape? 

“ No.” 

“ Then,” replied the other, “I would 
advise you to do so; and I shall be much 
mistaken if you do not succeed.” 

To this circumstance is owing the splen- 
dour diffused by his genius; his breathing 
hills, his speaking rivers, his clouds edged 
with sunshine, or tipped with lightning; 
those landscapes which, as Allan Cunning- 
ham poetically describes, “ are fanned with 
the pure air, warmed with the glowing sun, 
filled with ruined temples, and sparkling 
with the wooded streams and tranquil lakes 
of Italy.” 

In 1755, after a stay of six years abroad, 
Wilson returned to England, where his 
commencement bade fair to warrant a suc- 
cessful end. He painted his Niobe, and his 
View of Rome, the first of which was pur- 
chased by the Duke of Cumberland, and 
the second, by the Marquis of Tavistock. 
After the painter had supplied a few of the 
lovers of art, he found that in abandoning 
portrait painting he had also relinquished 
wealth, for he could not find a market for 
those pictures which, after his death, brought 
a very high price. 

Wilson’s great misfortune was, the living 
at a period when the public could not appre- 
ciate his works ; but what was more mor- 
tifying, perhaps, than his poverty was dis- 





tressing, was the high prices that were given 
for the pictures of Barret, which were 
wholly unworthy of a comparison, while he 
was obliged to sell his for a pot of beer, 
and a piece of Stilton cheese. A person 
who had been in the habit of purchasing his 
pictures, was one day urged by Wilson to 
buy another ; the broker took him upstairs, 
and pointing to a pile of landscapes, said— 

“ Why, look you, Dick; you know my 
desire to oblige you, but see! there are all 
the pictures I have purchased from you for 
these three years.” 

Some of his biographers assert, that he 
was of low habits, and never at ease out of 
a public-house. We would ask them, who 
patronized Wilson? — pawnbrokers. We 
would ask them — How were his works 
of genius paid ?—in porter and cheese. The 
man who has no money; the man deserted 
by those who should have supported him; 
talents neglected ; injured, through jea- 
lousy, by Reynolds; the man s0 situated 
must be content with society suiting his 
condition and means. ‘ 

As a landscape painter, the merits of 


Wilson are great; his conceptions grand; . 


and he possessed wonderful felicity in the 
distribution of his lights-and shadows, and 
in the harmony and freshness of his tints. 
Fuseli, in speaking of Wilson, says—“ That 
his taste was so exquisite, and his eye so 
chaste, that whatever came from his easel 
bore the stamp of elegance and truth. The 
subjects he chose were such as did credit to 
his judgment ; they were the selections of 
his taste; and whether of the simple, the 
elegant, or the sublime, they were treated 
with an equal felicity. Indeed, he pos- 
sessed that versatility of power, as to be 
one minute an eagle sweeping the heavens, 
and the next, a wren twittering a simple 
note on the humble thorn.” 

One day Beechley, a friend of his, called 
upon him, and found him at work. No 
sooner had he entered, than Wilson seized 
him by the arm, hurried him into a corner 
of.the room, and said—“ There, look at my 
landscape, this is where you should view a 
painting, for it is with your eyes you exa- 
mine it, not with your nose.” He very 
seldom spoke of his own future fame, for he 
was modest, but when he did, time verified 
his sayings. ‘ Beechley, you will live to see 
great prices given for my pictures, when 
those of Barret will not fetch one farthing.” 

The salary of librarian rescued him from 
utter starvation. His last retreat in this 
wealthy city was a small room in Tottenham- 
court-road. An easel and a brush, a chair 
and a table, a hard bed, a scanty meal, fell 
to the lot of this talented artist. He died 
in his native place, in May, 1782, in the 
69th year of his age. 
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DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
No. III. 


In the first communication which I made to 
you on the above subject, I stated that, for 
want of knowing how to proceed in the 
commencement, and subsequently, the very 
simple cases of indurated cerumen, in the 
hands of general surgeons, frequently ended 
in a worse species of deafness. wish, 
therefore, to explain that some of these 
gentlemen proceed by small scoops to take 
out the superabundant wax, and in so doing 
injure the fine skin, lining the auditory 
passage, and occasion much pain, and not 
unfrequently ulceration of the part, which 
under their treatment is not easily cured ; 
others syringe the ear daily for weeks, in a 
clumsy inefficient manner, with a common 
pewter instrument ; and a third class have 
good syringes with improper nozzles, or if 
the instrument be even perfect, they have 
not the tact sufficient to use it effectively. 

I have had several, nay, many patients, 
who had had their ears syringed by the 
family apothecary daily, during five, seven, 
or eight weeks, without deriving the slightest 
benefit; yet, by the application of a lotion 
warm overnight, and the proper use of the 
syringe next morning during five minutes 
to each ear, the deafness has been removed, 
while the subsequent application of a lini- 
ment once or twice never fails in completing 
the cure. 

The first thing in all cases of the ear is to 
ascertain the true state of it : the old method 
of doing this, by probes, is decidedly dan- 
gerous, and affords no information to the 
practitioner ; forceps, of various description 
and form, have also been and are very 
generally used, but they are objectionable, 
independent of the pain they cause ; nume- 
tous fanciful auriscopes have been brought 
under the notice of the public, surpassing 
each other in absurdity ; and latterly a lamp 
in a lantern, is the climax of the ridiculous. 
During above thirty years I have used an 
Iavention of my own, formed of a stout 
piece of silver wire bent nearly into the 
shape of the Roman capital letter Z, and by 
its aid can, without occasioning the slightest 
pain to the patient, see the whole of the 
auditory passage perfectly, down to the 
membrana tympani (vulgo, the drum of the 
ear). Not wishing to keep this invention 
as a secret, I have caused plates to be 
published in my works from 1818 to 1839 
of this instrument, and have allowed sur- 
geon’s instrument-makers to take a model 
of it frequently. 

The next thing is, in the cases just 
mentioned, to learn from the patient whether 
there have or have not been any former 
pains in, or discharge from, the ear; and, 
upon the information obtained, the nature 
of the lotion must be prescribed. If the 
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ear have always been healthy, lotions, of 
soap, varied according to circumstances, 
may be advised ; but if there have formerly 
been ear-ache, or discharge of a puriform 
nature, weak lotions of an emollient kind 
must be substituted; for it often happens 
that the obstruction seen in the auditory 
passage, resembling indurated wax, ismerely 
Inspissated pus, concealing ulceration be- 
neath, and in such a state of the ear the 
alkali of the soap will occasion intense pain. 
I now come to another consideration— 
the proper form, construction, and judicious 
use of that necessary instrument in aural 
surgery, the syringe. W. Wricat. 


(To be continued.) 





Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 





“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE, ETC.” 





LETTER XVII. 


SAINT GOAR. 
Saint-Goar, Aug. 

A WEEK might be very agreeably spent at 
St. Goar, which is a neat little town lying 
betwixt the Cat and the Mouse. To the 
left is the Mouse, half enveloped in the 
fog of the Rhine; and to the right is the 
Cat, a huge dungeon, with the picturesque 
village of Saint-Goarshausen lying at its 
base. The two formidable castles seem to 
be casting angry looks across the country, 
their dilapidated windows presenting a most 
hideous aspect. In front, upon the right 
bank of the river, and apparently ready to 
incite the two adversaries, is the old colossal 
spectre of the palace of the Landgraves of 
H 


esse. 

The Rhine at St. Goar, with its sombre 
embankments, its shadows, its rippling 
waters, resembles a lake of Jura more than 
it does a river. 

If we remain in the house, we have all 
day before us a view of the Rhine, with 
yn & floating on its surface. Here sailing- 
boats, there steam-boats, which, when pass- 
ing, make a noise resembling that of a huge 
dog when swimming. In the distance, on 
the opposite bank, under the shade of some 
beautiful walnut-trees, we see the soldiers 
of M. de Nassau, dressed in red coats and 
white trousers, performing their exercises, 
while the rolling of the drum of a petty 
duke strikes our ear. Under our windows, 
the women of St. Goar, with their sky-blue 
bonnets, pass toand fro; and we hear the 
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prattling and laughing of children, who are 
diverting themselves on the river’s brink. 

If we go out, we can get across the Rhine 
for six sous, the price of a Parisian omni- 
bus; then amuse ourselves by paying the 
Cat, which is an interesting ruin, a visit. 
The interior is completely dismantled. 
The lower room of the tower is at present 
used as a storehouse. Several vine-trees 
twine themselves round it, and even grow 
upon the floor of the portrait-gallery. Ina 
small room, the only one that hasa window 
and door, a picture representing Bohdan 
Chmielnicki is nailed to the wall, with two 
or three portraits of reigning princes hung 
round about it. 

From the height of the Cat the eye 
encounters the famed gulf of the Rhine, 
called the Bank. Between the Bank and 
the square tower of Saint-Goarshausen 
there is only a narrow passage, the gulf 
being on one side, and the rock on the other. 
A little beyond the Bank, in a wild and 
savage turning, the fabulous rock of Lurley, 
with its thousand granite seats, which give 
it the appearance of a falling ladder, de- 
scends into the Rhine. There is a celebrated 
echo here, that responds seven times to all 
that is said and all that is sung. If it were 
not to appear that I wished to detract from 
the celebrity of the echo, I would say that 
to me the repetition was never above five 
times. It is probable that the arcade of 
Lurley, formerly courted by so many princes 
and mythological counts, begins to get 
hoarse and fatigued. That poor nymph has 
at present no more than one admirer, who 
has made himself, opposite to her on the 
other side of the Rhine, two chambers in 
the rocks,’ where he passes his days in play- 
ing the horn, and in discharging his gun. 
That man, who gives the echo so much 
labour, is an old brave French hussar. 

The effect of the echo of Lurley is 
truly extraordinary : a small boat, crossing 
the Rhine at this place, makes a tremendous 
noise; and should we shut our eyes, we 
might believe that it was a galley from 
Malta, with its fifty large oars, each moved 
by four galley-slaves. 

Before leaving Saint-Goarshausen, we 
must go and see, in an old street which 
runs parallel with the Rhine, a charming 
little house of the German Renaissance. 
Afterwards, we turn to the right, cross a 
bridge, and enter, amidst the noise of a 
water-mill, the Swiss Valley,—a superb 
ravine, almost Alpine, formed by the high 
hill of Petersberg, and by the brow of the 
Lurley, 

The Swiss Valley is certainly a delightful 
promenade. We ascend acclivities; de- 
scend ; we meet high villages; plunge into 
dark and narrow passages, in one of which 
I saw the ground that had lately been 
turned up by the tusks of a wild boar; or 





we proceed along the bottom of the ravine, 
with rocks resembling the walls of Cyclopes 
on each side. Then, if we draw towards 
the other road, which abounds with farms 
and mills, all that meets the eye seems 
arranged and grouped for Poussin to insert 
into a corner of his landscape :—a shepherd, 
half naked, in a field with his flock, whist- 
ling some air in contentment ; a cart drawn 
by oxen ; pretty girls, with bare feet, their 
hair arranged like statues. I saw one who 
was indeed charming; she was seated near 
a fire, drying her fruit; she lifted up her 
large blue eyes towards heaven—eyes like 
diamonds, upon a countenance which was 
darkened by the heat of the sun. Herneck, 
which was partly covered witha collar, was 
marked with the small-pox, and under her 
chin was a swelling. With that detraction, 
joined to such beauty, one might have taken 
her for an Indian Idol squatted near its 
altar. 

We cross a meadow; the hares of the 
ravine run here and there, and we suddenly 
behold, at the top of a hill, an admirable 
ruin. It is the Reichenberg, in which, 
during the wars of “manual rights” in the 
middle age, one of the most redoubtable of 
those gentlemen bandits, who bore the epi- 
thet of “ the scourge of the country,” lived. 
The neighbouring village had cause for 
lamentation, the emperor had reason for 
summoning the brigand to his presence; 
but the man of iron, secure in his granite 
house, heeded him not, but continued his de- 
predations, his orgies of rapine and plunder, 
and lived excommunicated by the church, 
condemned by the Deity, tracked by the 
emperor, until his white beard descended to 
his stomach. I entered the Reichenberg. 
There is nothing in that cave of Homeric, 
thieves but wild herbs; the windows are 
all dismantled, and cows are seen grazing 
round the ruins. 

Behind the hill of the Reichenberg are 
ruins of several houses of a town, which has 
all but disappeared, and which bore the 
name of the “ Barbers’ Village.” The fol- 
lowing is the account given of it:— 

The devil, wishing to avenge himself on 
Frederick Barberousse for his numerous 
crusades, took it into his head to have the 
beard of the crusader shaved. He made 
arrangements that the Emperor Barbe- 
rousse, when passing through Bacharnach, 
should fall asleep, and, when in that state, 
be shaved by one of the numerous barbers of 
the village. A tricky fairy, as small asa 
grasshopper, went to a giant, and prayed 
him to lend her a sack. The giant con- 
sented, and even graciously offered to ac- 
company her, at which she expressed her 
extreme delight. The fairy, after walking 
by the side of such a huge creature, had, no 
doubt, swelled herself into a tolerable bulk, 
for, on arriving at Bacharnach, she took 
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the sleeping barbers, one by one, and placed 
them in the sack; after which, she told 
the giant to put it upon his back, and 
to take it away — that it did not. matter 
where it was placed. It being night, the 
giant did not perceive what the old woman 
had done; he obeyed her, and strode away 
with his accustomed strides. However, the 
barbers of Bacharnach, heaped one over the 
other, awoke, and began to move in the 
sack. The giant, through fright, increased 
his pace. As he traversed the Reichen- 
berg, one of the barbers, who had his razor 
in his pocket, drew it out, and made so 
large a hole in the sack that all the barbers 
fell out, screaming frightfully. The giant, 
thunderstruck, imagining that he had a nest 
of devils on his back, saved himself by 

«means of his enormous legs. When the 
emperor arrived at Bacharnach, there was 
no longer a barber in the place; and on 
Beelzebubcoming to see the deed performed, 
a raven, perched upon the gate of the town, 
said to his grace the devil— 

“ My friend, in the middle of your face 
you have something so large that you could 
not see it, even in a looking glass. That 
is, un pied de nez.” 

Since that time, there has never been a 
barber at Bacharnach; and even to this 
day, it is impossible to find a shop belong- 
ing to one of the fraternity. As for the 


barbers stolen away by the fairies, they es- . 


tablished themselves where they fell, and 
built a town upon the spot, which they 
called the “ Barber’s Village.” Thus it is 
that the Emperor Frederick the First 
preserved his beard and his surname. 

Besides the Mouse, the Cat, the Lurley, 
the Swiss Valley, and the Reichenberg, 
there is, also, near St. Goar, the once for- 
midable castle that crumbled under Na- 
semen and had shaken before Louis the 

ourteenth—the Rheinfels. 

About a mile from St. Goar, we perceive, 
at the side of the two mountains, a hand- 
some feudal town, with ancient streets, four- 
teen embattled towers, and two large 
churches of the gothic epoch—it is Ober- 
wesel, a town of the Rhine, which was 
often the seat of war. Its old walls exhibit 
innumerable holes, the effects of the cannon- 
ball. At present, Oberwesel, like an old 
soldier. has become a vine dresser. The 
red wine of Oberwesel is excellent. 

Like all other towns upon the Rhine, 
Oberwesel has upon its mountain a castle 
m ruins—Schoenberg ; where, in the tenth 
century, the seven laughing and cruel girls 
lived that were turned, in the middle of the 
river, into seven rocks. 

The road from St. Goar to Oberwesel is 
full of attractions. It runs along the Rhine, 
which is at times hidden from our view 
by hawthorn trees and water-willows. All 
18 solitude, all is tranquillity; save at 
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intervals the pervading silence is broken b 
a silvery salmon, when leaping to cate 
its prey. 

he evening, after we have taken one of 
those delightful walks which tend to open 
the deep caverns of the stomach, we return 
to Saint Goar, and find, at the top of a long 
table, surrounded by smokers drowned in 
silence, an excellent German supper, with 
partridges larger than chickens. We re- 
cruit our strength marvellously ; above all, 
if our appetite be so good as to permit us to 
overlook a few of the strange rencontres 
which often take place on the same plate— 
for instance, a roast duck with an apple- 
pie, or the head of a wild boar with pre- 
serves. Just before the supper draws to a 
close, a flourish of a trumpet, mingling 
with the report of a gun, is suddenly heard. 
We hurry to the window. Itis the French 
hussar, who is rousing from dormancy the 
echo of St. Goar, which is not less mar- 
vellous than the echo of Lurley. Each gun- 
shot is equal to the report of a cannon ; each 
blast of the trumpet is echoed with singular 
distinctness in the profound darkness of the 
valleys. It is an exquisite symphony, which 
seems to be mocking while it pleases us. 
As it is impossible to believe that this hu 
mountain can produce such an effect, at the 
expiration of a few minutes we become 
dupes of illusion, and the most grave thinker 
is ready to swear that there is in those 
shades, under some fantastic thicket, a 
solitary—a supernatural being—a sort of 
fairy—a Titania, who amuses herself by 
delicately parodying the music of mortals, 
and throwing down the half of a mountain 
every time she hears the report of a gun. 
The effect would be still greater if we could, 
for a short time, forget that we are at the 
window of an inn, and that that extra- 
ordinary sensation has served as an extra 
plate to the dessert. But all passes away 
very naturally; the performance over, a 
waiter belonging to the auberge enters, with 
a tin plate in his hand, which he presents to 
the inmates. Then all is finished; and 
each retires after having paid for his echo. 





LETTER XVIII. 
BACHARNACH. 
Lorch, Aug. 23. 

I am at this moment in the oldest, the 
prettiest, and the most unknown town in the 
world. At my window are cages full’ of 
birds; from the roof of my room hangs an 
old-fashioned lantern ; and in the corner, isa 
ray of the sun, imperceptibly but gradually 
advancing towards an old oak table. 

I remained three days at Bacharnach, 
which is, without exception, the most an- 
tique group of human habitations that I 
have ever seen. One might imagine that 
some giant, a vender of bric-a-bac, purposing 
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to open a shop upon the Rhine, had taken a 
mountain for his counter, and placed, from 
the bottom to the top, with a giant taste, 
heaps of enormous curiosities. 





This old, fairy town, in which romance 
and legend abound, is peopled by inhabi- 
tants, who—old and young, from the urchin 


to the grandfather, from the young girl to 
old dame—have, in their cast of features, 
and in their walk, something of the thir- 
teenth century. From the summit of the 
Schloss we have an immense view, and 
discover, in the embrasures of the 
mountain, five other castles in ruins; upon 
the left bank of the river, Furstemberg, 
Sonneck, and Heimberg; to the west, on 
the other side of the Rhine, Goutenfels, 
full of the recollections of Gustave Adolphe ; 
and, towards the east, above the fabulous 
valley of Wisperthall, the manor, where 
the inhospitable Sibo de Lorch refused to 
open the door to the gnomes on stormy 
nights. 

At Bacharnach, a stranger is looked upon 
as a phenomenon. The traveller is regarded 
and followed with eyes expressive of bewil- 
derment. In fact, no one, except it be a 
poor painter, plodding his way on foot, with 
a sack upon his back, ever deigns to visit 
this antique capital, this sad town. 

However, I ought to avow that there was 
in a room adjoining mine, a picture repre- 
senting Europe—that is to say, two lovely 
females, their shoulders bare, and a hand- 
some young fellow singing. The following 
stanza was underneath :— 


L’EUROPE. 


«« L’Europe enchanteresse od la France en jouant, 
Donne partout les lois de sa mode éphémére, 

Les plaisirs, les beaux arts, et le sexe charmant 

Sont les cultes chéris de cette heureuse terre.” 


Under my window was an entire little 
world, happy and charming, a kind of court 
adjoining a Roman church, which we could 
approach by a dilapidated stair. All day 
long three little boys and two little girls 
were playing among the grass, which reached 
their chins; the girls every now and then 
fighting voluntarily with the boys. The 
age of all five pom not be more than fifty 





years. Beyond the long grass were trees 
loaded with fruit. In the midst of the 
leaves were two scare-crows, dressed like 
Lubins, of the Comic Opera; and although, 
perhaps, they had the effect of frightening 
the birds, they failed to do that to the 
bergeronnettes. In all corners of the garden 
were flowers glittering in the rays of the 
sun, and round these flowers were swarms 
of bees and butterflies. The bees hummed, 
the children chattered, the birds sang, and 
at a little distance were two doves happily 
billing. 

After having admired, till nightfall, this 
charming little garden, I took a fancy to 
visit‘ the ruin of the old church; — the 
church was dedicated to St. Werner, who 
suffered martyrdom at Oberwesel. I 


reached the first flight of steps, which were, 


covered with grass, looked round, admired 
the heavens, from which sufficient light 
came to enable me to see the old palatine 
castle in ruins ; then my eyes fell upon my 
charming garden of children, birds, doves, 
bees, butterflies, and music; my garden of 
life, of love, and of joy, and discovered that 
it was a cemetery. 





LETTER XIX. 


“FEUR! FEUR!” 
Lorch, August. 

At Bacharnach when twelve strikes, we go 
to bed— we shut our eyes—we try to dispel 
the thoughts of day—we come to that state 
when we have, at the same time, something 
awake and something asleep—when the 
fatigued body reposes, and when the way- 
ward mind is still at labour. Thus, when be- 
twixt the mind and the body we are neither 
asleep nor awake, a noise suddenly disturbs 
the shades of night — an inexpressible, a 
singular noise, a kind of faint murmuring, at 
once menaging and plaintive, which mingles 
with thefight wind, and seems to come 
from the high cemetery situated above the 
village. You awake, jump up, listen. What 
is that? It is the watchman blowing his 
trumpet to assure the inhabitants that all is 
well, and that they may sleep withont fear. 
Be it so; still I think it impossible to 
adopt a more frightful method. 

At Lorch a person might be awoke out 
of his sleep in a manner still more drama- 
tical; but, my friend, let me first tell you 
what sort of place Lorch is :— 

Lorch, a large borough, containing about 
eighteen hundred inhabitants, is situated 
upon the right bank of the Rhine, and ex- 
tends as far as the mouth of the Wisper. 
It is the valley of legends, it is the country 
of fairies. Lorch is situated at the foot of 
the Devil’s Ladder, a high rock almost 
perpendicular, which the valiant Gilgen 
clambered when in search of his betrothed, 




















who was hidden by the gnomes on the 
summit of the mountain. It was at Lorch 
that the fairy Ave invented, so say the 
legends, the art of weaving, in order to 
clothe herslover Heppius. The first red 
wine of the Rhine was made here. Lorch 
existed before Charlemagne, and has left 
adate in its charter as far back as 732. 
Henry the Third, archbishop of Mayence, 
resided here in 1348. At present, there are 
neither Roman cavaliers, nor fairies, nor 
archbishops, yet the little town is happy, 
the scenery is delightful, and the inhabit- 
ants are hospitable. The lovely house of 
the Renaissance on the border of the Rhine 
has a facade, as original, and as rich in its 
kind as that of the French manor of Meillan. 
The fortress, teeming with legends of old 
Sibo, protects, as it were, the borough from 
the historical castle of Furstemberg, which 
menaces it with its huge tower. There is 
nothing more charming than to see this 
smiling little colony of peasants prospering 
beneath these two frightful skeletons which 
were once citadels. 

Now I will inform you how one of my 
nights’ rests was disturbed at Lorch. 

(To be continued.) 





ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” &c. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


Orver VII.—Hemirrera. The insects 
of the extensive genus Coccus, called by 
agriculturalists sca/e insects, yield materials 
for dyeing. With the exception, perhaps, 
of indigo, the cochineal insect (Coccus 
cacti, Linn.) is the most valuable dye; the 
Spaniards, on arriving in Mexico, in 1518, 
found it employed by the natives, who are 
the only people who systematically attend 
to its culture. As early as 1530, Acosta 
Stated that it is an insect, and so, subse- 
quently, did Herrara and Hernandez. Pro- 
bably misled by its external appearance, 
the generality of Europeans insisted that 
cochineal was the seed of a plant, notwith- 
standing the conjectures of Lister and the 
assertions of Pére Plumier to the contrary ; 
the popular error continued until Hart- 
soeker, in 1694, Leenwenhoek and De la 
Hire, in 1704, and Geoffroy, ten years later, 
incontrovertibly proved its real nature by 
Means of the microscope and dissection. 
In Mexico, where the greatest quantity of 
cochineal is nurtured, this insect feeds on 
the nopal-tree, which, according to some 
authors, is the Cactus cochinilifera of Lin- 
neus; but Humboldt says it is unquestion- 
ably a distinct species, bearing fruit inter- 
nally white. The Mexicans cultivate it 
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chiefly in the independency of Oaxaca; and 
some plantations contain 50,000 or 60,000 
nopals in rows, each being kept about four 
feet high, for easy access in gathering the 
insects. The cultivators prefer the most 
prickly varieties of the plant as better pro- 
tecting the cochineal from other insects, 
and to discourage these they carefully cut 
off the flower and fruit. But the greatest 
number of the insects are kept in small 
nopaleries, belonging to extremely poor 
men, called nopaleros. They plant their 
nopaleries on cleared ground on the. slopes 
of mountains or ravines, two or three 
leagues from their villages ; and when duly 
cleaned, the plants will, in the third year, 
maintain the cochineal. In April or Ma 3 
branches or joints of the Tuna de Castilla, 
laden with senilla, (that is, the small recently- 
hatched cochineal insects,) are purchased 
in the market of Oaxaca, and are kept for 
twenty days inside the huts, and then ex- 
posed to the open air under a shed, where, 
owing to their succulence, they continue to 
live for several months. In August and 
September, the then pregnant female insects 
are placed in nests made of a species of 
Tillandsiu, (called paxtle,) and which are 
distributed upon the nopals, In about four 
months the first gathering, yielding twelve 
for one, takes place; and in the course of 
the year there are two more profitable har- 
vests; this period of culture and gathering 
refers chiefly to the districts of Sola and 
Zimatlan. In colder climates the semilla 
are.not placed upon the nopals until October, 
or even December, when it is necessary to 
shelter the young insects by covering the 
nopals with rush mats, and the harvests are 
proportionably later and unproductive. The 
nopaleros near the town of Oaxaca feed 
their insects in the plains from October to 
April, and at the beginning of the other 
months, during which it rains in the plains, 
they transfer them to their nopaleries on 
the neighbouring mountains, whither the 
weather is finer. Great care is needed in 
the tedious work of gathering the cochineal 
from the nopals, which is effected with a 
squirrel’s or stag’s tail by women, who squat 
down for hours together beside one plant ; 
and, notwithstanding the high price oftheco- 
chineal, it is doubtful whether the culture 
would be profitable were the value of labour 
greater. The cochineal insects are killed, 
either by immersion in boiling water, by 
exposure to the sun, or by placing them in 
ovens (temazealli) used for vapour baths ; 
the last method, which is least used, pre- 
serves the whitish powder, or bloom, on the 
red and shrivelled body of the cochineal ; 
and, in that condition, being less liable to 
the adulterations often practised by the 
natives, it fetches a higher price both in 
America and Europe. The extensive com- 
merce in this valuable article may be con- 
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ceived from the fact that 800,000 pounds 
weight of cochineal was imported to Europe 
in one single year. The living insect has 
been introduced to various countries, and its 
culture successfully pursued. From Mexico 
it was introduced to Cadiz, Rio de Janeiro, 
Malta, Corsica, and Java. In fact, there 
does not appear to be any obstacle to its 
culture in any warm country, where the 
prickly pear or nopal (Cactus opuntia) can 
be grown. Mr. Lansdown Guilding asks 
whether it is likely that the cochineal insect 
would thrive in the open air of England.* 
About two years ago, I read of several of 
the insects being then alive in an English 
botanic garden. Brazil produces both the 
insect and its peculiar plant, but the Bra- 
zilian cochineal is wild or uncultivated, and 
is very inferior to the Mexican. Spix says 
that it is found in many parts of the pro- 
vince of St. Paulo, particularly in sunny 
meadows, and might become a profitable 
article of culture if the Brazilians were not 
so averse to labour while they can gather 
other rich gifts of nature without trouble. 
A species of coccus found on the roots of 
the salad burnet (Poterium sanguisorba) was 
used by the Moors for dying silk and wool 
of a rose colour, but is now neglected ; as 
also is another sort, called Coccus Uva-ursi, 
(from its being found on the red bear-berry,) 
which insects afford with alum a crimson 
dye. The Armenian cochineal, found on 
the roots of the Zluropus levis, a common 
plant in the steppes of Eriwan, was an ar- 
ticle of commerce before the Mexican was 
known. Messrs. Hamel and Brandt refer 
it to a separate genus, calling it Porphyro- 
phyra Hamelii, It has more colouring 
matter than the Polish cochineal, and one 
pound of it contains from 18 to 23,000 in- 
sects ; the Mexican, from 20 to 25,000; and 
the Polish, from 100 to 150,000. The 
Polish or German cochineal (Coccus Polo- 
nicus, Linn. C. radicum) is found on the 
roots of the perennial knawel, (Scleranthus 
perennis, Linn.,) and was formerly plenti- 
fully collected for dying red in the Uibesinn, 
Lithuania, &c.; but though still employed 
by the Turks and Armenians to dye silk, 
wool, and hair, and to stain the nails of 
ladies’ fingers, it is now rarely used by any 
Europeans, except by the Polish peasants. 
A species of Coccus, profusely abundant on 
various trees in India, supplies the substance 
called lac, which is there used in the manu- 
facture of ladies’ beads, rings, and other 
ornaments. It is mixed with sand to form 
a material for grindstones; and after being 
dissolved in water, with the addition of a 
little borax, it is added to lamp-black or 
ivory-black to make an ink, which is not 
easily acted upon by moisture. In England, 
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when still adhering to the twigs, it is com- 
mercially known as stick-lac; when de- 
tached, pounded, and deprived of most of 
its colouring matter, it is called seed-lac ; 
when melted and made into cakes lump-lac ; 
and when strained and formed into trans- 
parent lamin, shell-lac.* Before cochineal 
was used, kermes (Coccus Hicis, C. arbo- 
rum, C. Kermes) was the general dye for 
producing the brightest red or crimson dye 
then known, and it is still generally em- 
ployed in a great portion of India and 
Persia, though the American cochineal has 
(in some respects undeservedly) supplanted 
it in Europe, where it is now little attended 
to except by the peasants of its native pro- 
vinces. The kermes insects abound on a 
small species of evergreen oak, (Quercus 
coccifera, Linn., Q. Hex.) common in the 
Levant, Spain, the south of France, and 
many other southern countries. From the 
earliest ages the crimson kermes dye has 
been used for colouring cloth, and it was 
known to the Phenicians before Moses’ 
time by the name of Tola or Thola, and to 
the Greeks under that of Coccus, (whence 
the Romans derived their name for it, coc- 
cineus, the Spaniards their coccinella, and 
the English their cochineal,) to the Arabs 
and Persians by the names of kermez and 
alkermez, (whence the French derived the 
name of the colour cramoisa, and we our 
crimson.) From the Latin epithets ver- 
miculum and vermiculatum, given to it in the 
middle ages, when it was thought to origi 
nate from a worm, has been derived the 
French vermeil and the English vermilion,’ 
though now applied to pulverized cinnabar. 
(To be continued.) 
* Lac was once erroneously thought to be the 


produce of an ant or bee, and it is now improperly 
called gum-lac. 





New Books. 


Ainsworth’s Magazine. No. IV. 


LiKe the preceding chapters of “ The Miser’s 
Daughter,” the ninth and tenth, which this 
number contains, rivet the attention of the 
reader. In the Miser’s absence with Fire- 
bras, the mortgage-money had been ab- 
stracted from his strong box. The picture 
of agony and despair which he may be sup- 
posed to have exhibited on discovering his 
loss, forms the subject of one of Cruik- 
shank’s illustrations. 

Just as the miser had become more tran- 
quil, Firebras, who is engaged in treason- 
able designs, called to borrow money. 4 
giving a receipt, the Miser is startled with 
the similarity of handwriting with that on 
a piece of paper dropped by the robbers, 
giving directions where the money was to 
be found. The Miser charges him with the 
robbery ; but Firebras takes the matter very 



































cooliy, says he has no doubt it is in very 
good hands, and if the good cause prospers, 
the amount will be made up; and Scarve, 
who is also a Jacobite, appears to be satis- 
fied on receiving a memorandum for 20,0001. 
from Firebras. ‘ ; 
Three new characters are introduced in 
these chapters, conspirators and friends of 
Firebras—Sir Norfolk Salusbury, a gaunt, 
tall personage, tic in speech, and formal 
in manners ; Father Verselyn, habited as a 
layman, also a tall thin man, but with a 
sinister and perfidious expression of coun- 
tenance; and a Mr. Travers, a short, square- 
built person, with a broad face, and a 
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searching, severe look. These, with Sir 
Bulkeley Price, Cripps, and Randulph, are 
met at the Rose and Crown, where, over a 
punch-bowl of pure water, they drink the 
king’s (the pretender’s) health over the 
water. Randulph’s refusal to drink the toast 
is the second admirable illustration by 
George Cruikshank. 

The other articles are as excellent as 
those of preceding numbers, ne 
great variety of entertaining reading. e 
shall make a few extracts from the one on 
Horace Walpole, his name being suddenly 
revived by the sale of his large collection 
of paintings &c. at 


SS 


STRAWBERRY HILL. 


“4 GOSSIP ABOUT HORACE WALPOLE. 

“ THERE was no spot of ground, probably, 
anywhere that would have so exactly suited 
the tastes of Horace Walpole as Strawberry 
Hill. It had improvable capabilities—it had 
memories of its own—it was in a storied 
neighbourhood—it was surrounded by cheap 
celebrities, in the way of acquaintances— 
it was a sort of modern antique—and it was 
within an hour’s drive, or thereabouts, of 
London. This was precisely what Walpole 
desired. He liked to be within reach of 
the echoes of town, and to be able to get 
into the crush at a short notice. As to the 
country, he had no true passion for it. Per- 
haps it may be doubted whether he had a 
true passion for anything ; and whether the 
utmost indulgence of his genius, or his 
affections, in any direction, ever extended 
beyond a soupcon. 


“Strawberry Hill fitted him also in another 
point of view. It was small. A large place 
would have bewildered him; a small one 
afforded him endless pretexts for the exer- 
cise of his ingenuity. Precisely in proportion 
as he was pinched for room, his invention 
expanded. And see what wonderful things 
he did with a few acres, and a tiny villa! 
He conjured up a vision of conventual 
architecture, a chapel, cloisters, a Gothic 
castle, with towers and pinnacles shooting 
up through the startled woods, and a sweep 
of verdure sprinkled with clumps of noble 
trees, broken by misty walks, such as had 
not then been seen in England, except, 
perhaps, at Houghton, or at Pope’s grounds, 
or General Dormer’s garden at Rousham. 

“Colley Cibber had lived in the house 
before Walpole rented it. He wrote a play 
there, but left not a solitary scratch on the 
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rind of an oak to testify his sometime 
whereabouts. He and Walpole are said to 
have met accidentally when the former was 
eighty years of age, and hale and cheerful, 
making allowances for the wear and tear of 
his life. Walpole complimented him on 
looking so well. Cibber replied that he 
was thankful, at his age, not that he looked 
so well, but that he looked at all. 

. “ An anecdotical history of Twickenham 
would make a curious miscellany. Walpole 
liked the place because it was so crowded 
with remarkable personalities of one sort or 
another. He was fond of curiosities, and 
these were amongst them. Twickenham 
was a great place, even so far back as the 
time of Henry VIII. It grew up under the 
wings of Wolsey. The celebrated Bacon 
lived here in Elizabeth’s time, and enter- 
tained her at Twickenham Park in a style 
of almost regal magnificence; and Essex 
lived here; and the merry Bishop Corbet, 
one of the most bibulous of men and poets, 
lived in an old mansion on the Common. 
Some of the Commonwealth people also 
conferred their notoriety upon Twickenham. 
Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, a great speaker and 
Parliament man in the early times of the 
Stuarts (just as Cromwell was looming upon 
them in the darkness of their self-reliance), 
resided here ; and his wife, Elizabeth Rud- 
yerd, is buried in the parish churchyard. 

“Close to him, at Whitton, lived Sir 
John Suckling, a name affectionately known 
amongst the lovers of English poetry. The 
biographers of Suckling say that he was 
born in 1612; the parish register is ready 
to be sworn to the fact that he was baptized 
in 1608-9. Now, unless a man could be 
baptized first and born afterwards, the bio- 
graphers are likely to be wrong. Here, 
also, lived Katherine of Arragon, (after her 
divorce,) the historian Clarendon, the ‘ in- 
famous’ Wharton, the Speaker Lenthal, and 
Boyle, the philosopher. About a century 
afterwards, Sir Godfrey Kneller died in the 
very same place. His house still stands— 
the rest are ashes. 

“ Coming down a little later, there was 
Pope, who died only three or four years 
before Walpole went to Strawberry Hill, 
where he was scarcely settled when he 
wrote to one of his friends ahout Pope’s 
ghost flitting under his windows in the 
moonlight. Lady Fanny Shirley, and her 
mother, the Dowager Lady Ferrers, lived 
opposite to him in the lane; and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in a house that is 
now, or was, not very long ago, a lady’s 
school. There was also Fielding, the no- 
velist, a cousin of Lady Mary's, and Sir 
John Hawkins, the author of the History 
of Masic. In fact, wherever the new-comer 
moved, he fell in with fine recollections, or 
people worthy of them. 

“ Amongst his own actual contemporaries, 
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Walpole reckoned Paul Whitehead, the 
poet, who lived on the Common, close to 
where Bishop Corbet had lived before him; 
and Hudson, the painter, who had recently 
retired upon an independence, and built a 
villa next door to Pope’s. Admiral Byron, 
too, was one of his neighbours, the famous 
fellow who published the narrative upon 
which the shipwreck in Don Juan was 
founded, and who discovered the Patago- 
nians, for which notability he was visited 
with a specimen of Walpole’s most elabo- 
rate irony. 

“ But his principal delights, in the way of 
local intercourse, lay in the society of Lady 
Suffolk, (Pope’s Mrs. Howard,) and Mrs, 
Cline, the actress. The former lived at 
Marble Hill, a splendid residence built for 
her by George II.; and the latter at Little 
Strawberry Hill, within five minute’s walk 
of the skirts of Walpole’s lawn. They 
were both very old women, and great gos- 
sips; therefore no scandal can rest upon 
their intimacy with him! Mrs. Pritchard, 
the actress, also lived close at hand, in 
Ragman’s Castle, a cottage near the river, 
in the purchase of which she outbid the 
Earl of Lichfield; and Garrick was another 
of his neighbours, the spirit of the “whisper- 
ing gallery ;” so that Walpole was at no loss 
for theatrical historiettes when everything 
else failed him. 

“It is rather a curious trait in Walpole’s 
character that, with such opportunities as 
he possessed of cultivating the acquaintance 
of the most distinguished men of his day, 
he preferred the society of a few old women, 
who, for the most part, were capable of 
little more than listening to his disquisitions, 
or retailing their own adventures. On 
one occasion he dined with Garrick, ad- 
mitted that he possessed great social re- 
sources, but confessed that he liked his wife 
better. The lady Diana Beauclere was a 
special favourite with him. She copied 
some of his pictures for him, gave him 
drawings to embellish his cabinets, and il- 
lustrated the Mysterious Mother in a series 
of sketches. The secret of his admiration 
for her is apparent enough. Old Lady 
Suffolk used. to tell him court stories about 
the Queen and the ministers ; and Walpole 
delighted in a little high-life scandal, and 
her ladyship was not sorry to have so con- 
genial a friend in her decline. Mrs. Clive, 
too, with her romping spirits, had been so 
accustomed to flattery all her life, that she 
could not do without it in the end, und was 
well content to purchase it from Walpole 
on any terms. Besides, she had a budget 
of anecdotes about the players and dra- 
matists—Barry, Mrs. Centlivre, Arthur 
Murphy, Colley Cibber, and the rest, that 
must have helped Walpole wonderfully 
through the twilight, when it was getting 
too dark for him to work in his niches and 
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china-closets. The society of these lively 
chattering ladies felicitously hit off his 
peculiarities. ‘They took all his criticisms 
for granted; they were charmed with his 
wit; they were astonished at his antiquities ; 
they were strictly deferential to his aris- 
tocracy ; and they wanted nothing from 
him. Now it is quite clear that had he 
been surrounded by men of letters, his 
criticisms might have been questioned, his 
wit dined out, and his antiquities slurred 
over, while his aristocracy would have gone 
for nothing, and he might have been every 
now and then subjected to a loan. His 
vanity and his pocket alike flew for security 
to the blind Deffand and the Deaf 
Suffolk. 

“Yet, although he thus clung to the 
female sex, he never seems to have enter- 
tained the least intention of marriage. He 
never even suspected himself of a suspicion 
of the kind. He admitted women, only 
upon sufferance and good behaviour, to a 
cup of tea or a game of loo, and there the 
matter ended. It entailed no consequences, 
no noises in the mornings, no disturbances 
with servants, no household ceremonies, no 
settling-days. (Oh! those settling-days 
amongst books, and papers, and pictures !) 
A Mrs. Walpole—Mrs. Horace Walpole— 
the Hon. Mrs. Horace Walpole, would have 
been an unintelligible individuality—an in- 
comprehensible existence—a sort of un- 
entity. It is impossible to imagine such a 
person, except by some process of mental 
exhilaration similar to that which led Wal- 
pole to think that he saw Lord Falkland’s 
portrait moving out of the frame—an after- 
dinner incident, to which we are indebted 
for one of the ghostly terrors of the Castle 
of Otranto. If we could see one of the old 
starched Junos, with a pea-hen perched on 
her thumb, swim out of the canvas in a 
cloud of fawn-coloured silk, and sink to the 
floor in a swooning curtsey of at least 
twenty feet in circumference, we might 
begin to believe in the possibility of a Mrs. 
Horace Walpole, but not till then. 

“ But love was not in his line. He wanted 
cordiality for it. His sympathies were 
drawn. into the narrowest compass. The 
only person in the world he seemed to care 
enough about to make sacrifices for was 
Field-marshal Conway. His attachment to 
Conway began in his youth, and lasted to 
the hour of his death. It was an unim- 
peachable friendship. He offered to divide 
his fortune (or, rather, the income of his 
sinecures) with Conway when they were 
both starting in life; and many years after- 
wards, when Conway was in disgrace, he 
vindicated his character and conduct in a 
very able pamphlet—one of the best of his 
numerous productions, because he was in 
earnest in it. All this looked like a capa- 
city for strength of feeling; but it was an 
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exception to his whole life. There was no- 
body else he ever expended so much anxiety 
upon ; his affections were not expansive ; 
they had a perpetual tendency to contrac- 
tion ; and his solitary friendship for Con- 
way was rather an illustration of it than 
otherwise. Conway was his cousin. He 
kept his attachments in the family. They 
went in and in from the touch of strangers. 

“Ifthere beanything in blood, this passion 
of Walpole’s may be traced to a very unex- 
pected source. The only person in the 
whole world he loved was his mother. In 
one of his letters to Conway, he says, ‘If 
I ever felt much for anything, which I know 
may be questioned, it was certainly for my 
mother. And he actually assigns as a 
reason for desiring to serve Conway, not 
any merits of his, nor any direct personal 
feeling, but the fact that he was related to 
his mother. ‘I look on you,’ he says, 
‘as my nearest relation by her, and think 
I can never do enough to shew my grati- 
tude and affection to her.’- When Walpole 
wrote this he was only twenty-three years 
of age; and when we find a mar at that 
age confessing that it was doubtful whether 
he ever felt much for anything, we must 
not be surprised if the depth or intensity of 
his feelings should continue to be doubted 
by others to the end of his life. If he did 
not acknowledge to much feeling at three- 
and-twenty himself, nobody else could be 
expected to give him credit for it at any 
subsequent period. Posterity, therefore, 
may be pardoned for doubting whether he 
had any feeling at all, outside the close 
circle into which he gathered up his per- 
sonal enjoyments. 

“Perhaps the consciousness of his want of 
intellectual power restrained him from en- 
couraging that description of society which 
would have laid bare his pretensions. He 
loved to be a wit amongst lords, and did 
not care to risk his character amongst wits. 
He would have cut a dubious figure at 
Button’s. All his exploits in the way of 
repartee appear to have been performed 
with ladies. His forte evidently lay in 
being the centre of a little coterie, where he 
was familiarly known and relished. He 
was one of those men who require the 
prestige of their reputation to make way for 
their pleasantries,—who, unknown, are 
nothing. All this is very intelligible. You 
will laugh at a joke from Sydney Smith, 
because it springs with accumulated elasti- 
city from his established character; but the 
same joke, wanting the same weight of 
facetious authority, might fall dead from 
other lips. Yet the petty vanity and filagree 
tastes of Walpole do not har account 
for the sternness with which he held aloof 
from personal intercourse with the literary 
men of his day; there were other and 
meaner motives at bottom. 








PMliscellaneous. 


DISCIPLINE OF RUNJEET SING’S 
TROOPS. 


THE first grand review of the whole of 
Runjeet’s regulars assembled at Lahore. 
We found them, on coming to the ground, 
drawn up in line, extending two miles on 
the banks of the river, consisting of twenty- 
eight battalions of infantry and six of ca- 
valry ; altogether about 18,000 men, ex- 
ceedingly well clothed, and armed in the 
European fashion, with the exception of the 
cap, the aversion to which Runjeet has never 
been yet able entirely to overcome in 
his army : red turbans being substituted for 
the shako, which I am not at all sure is not 
an improvement, for a more villanous head- 
dress than the present shako never was 
invent 

On the right of the line was General 
Ventura’s brigade, consisting of eight regi- 
ments of infantry, which he put through two 
movements, both of which they executed 
with equal steadiness and precision with our 
men. The general seemed much pleased at 
the commander-in chief’s praise of his 
troops, the discipline of which is really 
wonderful, when one comes to consider the 
raw materials he has to work upon, and the 
prejudices he has to overcome. 

Allard, Runjeet’s oldest general, is just 
returned from veda and has not yet been 
replaced in his employment; and I should 
think would, if he could get his arrears of 
pay, leave Runjeet for France altogether. 

These two officers, Generals Ventura and 
Allard, have been now, for many years, in 
the Maha Rajah’s service, having come 
overland to him from Persia. To them, 
and to Monsieur Court, in the artillery 
branch of his service, he owes principally 
the really very advanced state of equipment 
and discipline to which his forces have been 
brought. The former is an infantry, the 
latter a French cavalry officer, having been 
at one time, I believe, aide-de-camp in Spain 
to Marshal Bessiéres. Monsieur Court has 
brought his artillery and musketry to great 
perfection, the latter being quite as good as 
those of the company, with the advantage 
of being lighter. 


HIS OPINION OF ENGLISH TROOPS. 


Tuts morning Runjeet saw our escort, con- 
sisting of the squadrons of the 16th Lancers 
and 4th Cavalry, one troop of horse-artil- 
lery, 200 men of the thirteenth Light In- 
fantry, and eight companies from the 18th, 
20th, and 17th regiments of Native Infantry. 
The extreme delight of the old man at the 
discipline of the men, and the explanation 
the General gave him of the movements, 
and how they would act with a large body, 
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surpasses belief. He rode through and 
looked at every gun, examined the appoint- 
ments of the men, counted the numbers in 
each square, and quite gained all our hearts 
by the interest he took, and the acuteness 
which he shewed by his questions. After 
the review was over he begged the Com- 
mander-in-chief to allow him to send some 
mark of his bounty to the soldiers; and 
directly they got home he sent them 11,000 
rupees, to be divided amongst them ; which 
is a fine opportunity for all the Irishmen in 
the regiment to celebrate St. Patrick’s day. 

The Rajah said, among other things, that 
“ His French officers and others had told him 

that English discipline was nothing ; and that 
though so much was talked about it, still it 
was only outward show, and that where 
they came before an enemy the thing would 
bear a very different aspect. But now,” he 
said, “I see what liars they are; you have 
shewn me, not only how troops can be 
moved, but also how those movements can 
be brought to bear upon a hostile force.” 
He added, “that it was now no matter of 
wonder to him why the English had always 
been victorious in the East.” 

One of the movements that most delighted 
him was, the shewing how quickly a gun 
breaking down could be put together on 
the field, and be again on the march. It 
was ordered to be done by a six-pounder of 
one of the troops of horse artillery. It was 
thrown on the ground, dismounted from its 
carriage, taken all to pieces, remounted, 
men on their horses, and again in full gallop, 
in the space of five minutes. . He could not, 
for some time, believe that it had really 
been taken to pieces, and would have it that 
they only stopped because some of the har- 
ness had been broken; and it had to be 
again performed before he could quite be- 
lieve what he saw. 

The Maha Rajah yesterday expressed a 
wish to see some artillery practice ; accord- 
ingly, this morning we started to shew him 
the practice with grape, round-shot, and 
shrapnels. He had erected canvas targets, 
and the three first rounds of grape brought 
them both to the ge with which he 
seemed delighted. They were again put up, 
and pierced through and through with 

shrapnels and case-shot. 

Shere Sing, and many of the higher 
ranks of natives, dismounted from their 
horses, to watch the pointing of the guns, 
and see how it was done. At the end he 
stuck up his own chattah, or umbrella, and 
the fifth and sixth shots sent it to ribands, 
at 400 yards. Altogether, the whole thing 
was most successful, and shewed him a good 
specimen of what the British can do if called 
upon. So pleased was the old chief, that 
he has sent 1200 rupees additional to the 
artillery ; and to the officers who pointed 

the guns, a shawl and gold bangle each. 
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HIS CHARACTER. 


RUNJEET, among his subjects, has the cha- 
racter generally of a kind and generous 
master, and one of the best princes that has 
ever reigned in India. As evidence of his 
being a really good and amiable man, may 
be cited his kindness to children (two or 
three of whom he has crawling about the 
durbar), and the fact of his never having, 
since he conquered the country, put a man 
to death for even the most heinous crimes. 
His exceeding kindness and good nature 
throughout our entire visit, to all in any 
way attached to us, makes us believe that 
such is his real character. At all events it 
is certain that, without the punishment of 
death, this chief yet manages to keep his 
wild people in perfect subjection, substitut- 
ing an occasional cutting off of noses and 
ears, and more often a sound bastinadoing ; 
by which means his country is kept in per- 
fect order, his revenue duly paid, and he 
himself supposed to have collected an 
enormous treasure. — H. E. Fane's Five 
Years in India. 


CONTENTMENT. 


AN ancient philosopher says, “ He who has 
the fewest desires is nearest to the gods, 
who have none ;” an aphorism which Swift 
ridiculed by urging that the stoic plan of 
supplying our, wants by cutting off our 
desires was only recommending us to am- 
putate our legs that we may dispense with 
boots. 

This is ridicule, but not refutation ; for the 
stoic doctrine only extended to an excise 
upon luxuries, not to an attempted renun- 
ciation of necessaries; although the man who 
has the fewest of what are deemed indis- 
pensable comforts is sometimes the most 
contented, and so far approaches the nearest 
to the gods. 

The author of “ Haji Baba” has most 
pleasantly familiarized us with the story of 
the caliph, who being told that he could 
never recover from a deep depression of 
spirits with which he was afflicted until he 
should change shirts with a perfectly happy 
man, despatched numerous emissaries in 
search of this rare specimen of humanity. 
After a long quest through various provinces 
the fortunate individual was at length found ; 
but, alas! the desiderated exchange could 
not be made, for the perfectly happy man 
pe always been too poor to purchase a 
shirt. 

As a pendant to this tale, I will relate an 
anecdote furnished by the captain of a 
whale-ship, who, in allusion to the severe 
climate and various privations suffered by 
the inhabitants of Spitzbergen, told one of 
them that he sincerely pitied the miserable 
life to which he was condemned. 
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“ Miserable!” exclaimed the philosophic 
savage; “I have always had a fish-bone 
through my nose, and plenty of train-oil to 
drink ; what more could I possibly desire?” 

It is well to draw attention to instances 
of this nature, not only to correct our own 
aspirations and repinings, but to gratify the 
philanthropist by shewing that a benevolent 
system of drawbacks from those who have 
too much, and compensations to those who 
have too little, enables Providence to adjust 
the enjoyments and happiness of mankind 
much more equally than is generally sup- 
posed.—Vew Monthly Magazine. 


ROGER ASCHAM. 


Ir would, perhaps, have surprised Roger 
Ascham, the scholar of a learned age, and a 
Greek professor, that the history of English 
literature might open with his name; for in 
his English writings he had formed no pre- 
meditated work, designed for posterity as 
well as his own times. The subjects he 
has written on were solely suggested by the 
occasion, and incurred the slight of the 
cavillers of his day, who had not yet learned 
that humble titles may conceal performances 
which exceed their promise, and that trifles 
cease to be trivial in the workmanship of 
genius. 

An apology for a favourite recreation, 
that of archery, for his indulgence in which 
his enemies, and sometimes his friends, 
reproached the truant of academic Greek ; 
an account of the affairs of Germany while 
employed as secretary to the English em- 
bassy ; and the posthumous treatise of “ The 
Schoolmaster,” originating in an accidental 
conversation at table ; constitute the whole 
of the claims of Ascham to the rank of an 
English classic—a degree much higher than 
was attained to by the learning of Sir 
Thomas Elyot, and the genius of Sir Thomas 
More. 

The mind of Ascham was stored with all 
the wealth of ancient literature the nation 

ssed. Ascham was proud, when allud- 
ing to his master, the learned Cheke, and 
to his royal pupil, Queen Elizabeth, of having 
been the pupil of the greatest scholar, and the 
preceptor to the greatest pupil in England ; 
but we have rather to admire the intrepidity 
of his genius, which induced him to avow the 
noble design of setting an example of com- 
posing in our vernacular idiom. He tells 
us in his Toxophilus, “ I write this English 
matter in the English language for English- 
men.” He introduced an easy and natural 
style in English prose, instead of the pe- 
dantry of the unformed taste of his day ; 
and adopted, as he tells us, the counsel of 
Aristotle, “ to speak as the common people 
do, to think as wise men do.” 
It was a bold decision in a collegiate pro- 
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fessor, who looked for his fame from his 
lectures on Greek, to venture on modelling 
his native idiom, with a purity and simplicity 
to which it was yet strange. Ascham, 
indeed, was fain to apologize for having 
written in English, and offered the king, 
Henry the Eighth, to make a Greek or a 
Latin version of his “ ‘Toxophilus,” if his 
Grace chose. “To have written in another 
tongue had been both more profitable for 
my study, and also more honest [honour- 
able] for my name; yet I can think my 
labour well bestowed, if, with a little hin- 
drance of my profit and name, may comeany 
furtherance to the pleasure or commodity 
of the gentlemen and yeomenof England. As 
for the Latin and Greek tongues, every- 
thing is so excellently done in them that 
none can do better; in the English tongue, 
contrary, everything in a manner so meanly, 
both for the matter and handling, that no man 
can do worse.” 

Such were the first difficulties which the 
fathers of our native literature had to over- 
come. Sir Thomas Elyot endured the sneer 
of the cavillers, for his attempt to inlay our 
unpolished English with Latin terms; and 
Roger Ascham, we see, found it necessary 
to apologize for at all adopting the national 
idiom. Since that day, neologisms have 
fertilized the barrenness of our Saxon, and 
the finest geniuses in Europe have aban- 
doned the language of Cicero, to transfuse 
its grace into an idiom whose penury was 
deemed too rude for the pen of the scholar. 
Ascham followed his happier genius, and 
his name has created an epoch in the litera- 
tare of England. 

A residence of three years in Germany 
in the station of confidential secretary of 
our ambassador to the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, placed him in a more extensive field 
of observation, and brought him in contact 
with some of the most remarkable men of 
his times. It is much to be regretted, that 
the diary he kept has never been recovered. 
That Ascham was inquisitive, and, more- 
over, a profound observer at an interesting 
crisis in modern history, and that he held a 
constant intercourse with great characters, 
and obtained much secret history both of 
persons and of transactions, fully appears in 
his admirable “ Report of the affairs and 
state of Germany, and the Emperor Charles’ 
Court.” This “ Report” was but a chance 
communication to a friend, though it is 
eomposed with great care. Ascham has 
developed with a firm and masterly hand 
the complicated intrigues of the various 
powers, when Charles the Fifth seemed to 
give laws to Germany and Italy. This 
emperor was at peace with all the world in 
1550, and in less than two years after, he 
was compelled to fly from Germany, sur- 
rounded by secret enemies. Ascham has 
traced the discontents of the minor courts of 








Italian dukes and German princes, who 
gradually deserted the haughty autocrat— 
an event which finally led to the emperor's 
resignation. It is a moral tale of princes 
openly countenancing quietness, and “ pri- 
vily brewing debate”—a deep catastrophe 
for the study of the political student. As- 
cham has explained the double game of the 
court of Rome, under the ambitious and 
restless Julius the Third, who, playing the 
emperor against the French monarch, and 
the French monarch against the emperor, 
worked himself into that intricate net of 
general misery, spun out of his own crafty 
ambidexterity. This precious fragment of 
secret history might have offered new views 
and many strokes of character to the modern 
historian, Robertson, who seems never to 
have discovered this authentic document; 
yetit lay athand. So little even in Robert- 
son’s day did English literature, in its 
obscurer sources, enter into the pursuits of 
our greatest writers. 

Ascham’s first work was the “ Toxophilus, 
the Schole, or Partitions of Shootinge.” At 
this time, fire-arms were so little known, 
that the term “ shooting” was solely confined 
to the bow, then the redoubtable weapon of 
our hardy countrymen. In this well-known 
treatise on archery, he did what several 
literary characters have so well done—apo- 
logized for his amusement in a manner that 
evinced the scholar had not forgotten himself 
in the archer. 

“ TheSchoolmaster,” with its humble title 
“to teach children to understand, write, 
and speak the Latin tongue,” conveys an 
erroneous notion of the delight, or the know- 
ledge which may be drawn from this treatise, 
notwithstanding that the work remains in- 
complete, for there are references to parts 
which do not appear in the work itself. 
“The Schoolmaster” is a classical produc- 
tion in English, which may be placed by the 
side of its great Latin rivals, the Orator of 
Cicero, and the Institutes of Quintilian. It 
is enlivened by interesting details. The 
first idea of the work was started in a real 
conversation at table, among some eminent 
personages, on occasion of the flight of some 
scholars from Eton College, driven away 
by the iron rod of the master. ‘ Was the 
schoolhouse to be a house of bondage and 
fear, or a house of play and pleasure?” 
During the progress of the work the author 
lost his patron, and incurred other disap- 
pointments; he has consigned all his variable 
emotions to his volume. The accidental 
interview with Lady Jane Grey ; his read- 
ings with Queen Elizabeth in their daily 
intercourse with the fine writers of antiquity, 
and their recreations at the regal game ¢ 
chess—for such was the seduction of Attic 
learning, that the queen on the throne felt 
a happiness in again becoming the pupil of 
her old master ; these, and similar incidents, 
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present those individual touches of the 
writer, which give such a reality to an 
author’s feelings. 

It is to be regretted that Ascham held 
but an indolent pen. Yet it were hard to 
censure the man for a cold neglect of his 
fame, who seems equally to have neglected 
his fortune. Ascham has written little; 
and all he left his family was “ this little 
book” (The Schoolmaster), and which he 
bequeathed to them, as the right way to 

learning, “ which if they follow, they 
shall very well come to sufficiency of living.” 
This was an age when the ingenious clung 
to a patron ; the widow and the son of As- 
cham found the benefits of this testamentary 
recommendation. It must, however, be 
confessed to have been but a capricious 
legacy, for no administrator might have 
been found to “ the will.” The age of pa- 
tronage was never that of independence to 
an author. 

Johnson, in his admirable Life of As- 
cham, observed that “his disposition was 
kind and social ; he delighted in the pleasure 
of conversation, and was probably not much 
inclined to business.” It is certain that he 
preferred old books to pounds sterling, for 
once he requested to commute a part of his 
pension for a copy of the Decem Rhetores 
Greci, which he could not purchase at 
Cambridge. His frequent allusions in his 
letters when abroad to “ Mine Hostess 
Barnes,” who kept a tavern at Cambridge 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, with ten- 
der reminiscences of her “ fat capons,” and 
“the good fellowship” there; and further, 
his sympathy at the deep potation, when, 
standing hard by the emperor at his table, 
he tells us, ‘‘ the emperor drank the best I 
ever saw,—he had his head in the glass five 
times as long as any of us, and never drank 
less than a good quart at once of Rhenish 
wine,” and his determination of providing 
“ every year a little vessel of Rhenish” for 
his cronies; and still further, his haunt- 
ing the cockpit, and sometimes trusting 
fortune by her dice, notwithstanding that 
he describes “ dicing” as “‘ the green path- 
way of hell;” all these éraits mark the boon 
companion loving his leisure and his lounge. 

When engaged in public life, a collegiate 
fellowship appeared to him to offer supreme 
felicity. He writes thus,—‘“ Ascham to his 
friends : who is able to maintain his life at 
Cambridge, knows not what a felicity he 
hath.” Such was the conviction of one who 
had long lived in courts. 

But when we consider that Ascham was 
Latin secretary to Edward the Sixth, to 
Mary, and to Elizabeth, and intimately ac- 

~quainted with the transactions of these 
cabinets, with the sovereigns, and the mi- 
Bisters ; and during three years held a per- 
sonal intercourse with the highest foreign 
court ;—we must regret, if we do not cen- 
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sure, that the man who, ing these 
rare advantages, with a vigorous inteilect, 
and a felicitous genius, has left the world 
in silence. Assuredly, in Ascham we have 
lost an English Comines, who would have 
rivalled our few memoir-writers who, though 
with pens more industrious, had not eyes 
more observant nor heads more penetrating, 
than this secretary of three sovereigns. 

There is, however, reason to conclude 
that he himself was not insensible to those 
higher claims which his station might have 
urged on his genius and his diligence. 
Every night during his residence abroad, 
which was of no short period, he was occu- 
pied by filling his Diary, which has not, in 
any shape, come down to us. He has also 
himself told that he had written a book on 
“ The Cockpit,” one of the recreations of 
“a courtly gentleman.” We cannot ima- 
gine that such writings, by the hand of 
Ascham, would be destroyed by his family, 
who knew how to value them. A modern 
critic, indeed, considers it fortunate for As- 
cham’s credit, that this work on “The Cock- 
pit” has escaped from publication. The 
criticism is fallacious, for if an apology for 
cock-fighting be odious, the author’s reputa- 
tion is equally hurt by the announcement as 
by the performance. But the truth is, that 
such barbarous sports, like the bear-baiting 
of England and the bull-fights of Spain, 
have had their advocates. Queen Elizabeth 
had appointed Ascham her bear-keeper ; 
and he was writing in his character when 
disclosing the mysteries of the cockpit. 
But the genius of our author was always 
superior to his subject; and this was a 
treatise wherein he designed to describe 
“all kinds of pastimes joined with labour 
used in open place, and in the daylight.” 
The curious antiquary, at least, must regret 
the loss of Ascham’s “ Cockpit.” 

Ascham, whose constitutional delicacy 
often impeded his studies, died prematurely. 
The parsimonious queen emphatically rated 
his value by declaring that she would rather 
have lost ten thousand pounds—no part of 
which, during his life, the careless yet not 
neglected Ascham ever shared. 

The works of Ascham, which are col- 
lected in a single volume, remain for the gra- 
tification of those who preserve a pure taste 
for the pristine simplicity of our ancient 
writers. His native English, that English 
which we have lost, but which we are ever 
delighted to recover, after near three cen- 
turies, is still critical without pedantry, and 
beautiful without ornament; and, which 
cannot be said of the writings of Sir Thomas 
Elyot and Sir Thomas More, the volume of 
Ascham is indispensable in every English 
library, whose possessor in any way aspires 
to connect together the progress of taste 
and of opinion in the history of our coun- 
try.— D’ Israeli. 








The Gatherer. 


A Lawyer's Name.— A lawyer wrote 
rascal in the hat of a brother lawyer, who, 
on discovering it, entered a complaint in 
open court against the trespasser, who, he 
said, had not only taken his hat, but had 
written his own name in it. 


The Price of Happiness.—It costs us 
more to be miserable than would make us 
perfectly happy : how cheap and easy is the 
service of virtue, and how dear do we pay 
for our vices ! 


The Hour of Death.—In all ages the hour 
of death has been considered as an interval 
of more than ordinary illumination; as if 
some rays from the light of the approaching 
world had found their way to the darkness 
of the departing spirit, and revealed to it an 
existence that could not terminate in the 
grave, but was to commence in death.— 
Curran. 


‘Animal Weather Prophets. — Spiders 
generally alter their webs once in twenty- 
four hours; and a rule has been deduced 
from this, by an attentive observer of these 
natural prognostics, whereby to foretell the 
coming change. Ifthey thus alter their web 
between six and seven in the evening, there 
will be a fine night, if the morning, a fine 
day ; if they work during rain, expect fine 
weather; and the more active and busy the 
spider is, the finer will be the weather. If 
spiders’ wehs: (gossamer) fly in the autumn 
with a south wind, expect an east wind and 
fine weather. If garden spiders break off and 
destroy their webs, and creep away, expect 
continued rain and showery weather. The 
leech also possesses the peculiar property of 
indicating approaching changes of the wea- 
ther in a most eminent degree. In fair and 
frosty weather it remains motionless and 
rolled up ina spiral form at the bottom of 
the vessel; previous, however, to rain or 
snow, it will creep to the top, where, should 
the rain be heavy, or of long continuance, 
it will remain for a considerable time —if 
trifling, it will.descend. Should the rain or 
snow be accompanied with wind, it will dart 
about with great velocity, and seldom cease 
its evolutions until it blows hard. Ifa storm 
of thunder and lightning be approaching, it 
will be exceedingly agitated, and express its 
feelings in violent convulsive starts at the 
top of the glass. It is remarkable that how- 
ever fine and serene the weather may be, and 
to our senses no indication of a coming 
change, either from the sky, the barometer, 
or any other cause, yet if the leech shifts its 
position, or moves about sluggishly, the 
coincident results will undoubtedly occur 
within twenty-six hours. — Metereological 
Journal. 
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The Admiralty have given instructions 
for the building and equipment of a new 
steam frigate, which is to surpass, in size 
and power, everything of the kind yet 
afloat. She is to be of 650 horse power, to 
have engine room for 600 tons of fuel, 
complete stowage under hatches for 1000 
troops, with four months’ stores and provi- 
sions, exclusive of acrew of about 450 men; 
and is to be armed with 20 guns of the 
heaviest calibre, besides carronades. 


Sharp Work.—A gentleman who, in the 
course of a tedious lawsuit, had given his 
attorney many hospitable invitations, was 
surprised the other day to find as an article 
in his bill, “ Dining and conferring with you 
at various times, at 6s. 8d. each,” &c. Being 
indignant at this return to his kindness, he 
resolved to turn the tables in some degree 
on the attorney, and accordingly charged 
him five shillings a time for his dinners and 
wine. The man of law, however, was too 
deep for him, and informed against him for 
selling wine without a licence. 


The Sonnet.—The sonnet is the oldest 
form in which the Italian language was 
used; but was at a still earlier period 
employed, although not commonly, by the 
Provengal poets. In Italy, Dante, and the 
Tuscan poets, his contemporaries, brought 
the sonnet into public estimation about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; but 
by them it was invariably employed as the 
vehicle of thoughts wrapped in very obscure 
language, and probably of a symbolical na- 
ture, though generally in their outward 
signification breathing the spirit of romantic 
and chivalrous love. By Petrarch, in the 
course of the same century, the sonnet was 
carried to perfection in point of form and 
polish ; although applied by him, as it had 

nm by his predecessors, almost exclu- 
sively to. the subject of his figurative and 
mystical passion. Since the time of Petrarch, 
the sonnet has been the favourite form of 
composition in Italy, especially for the pur- 
pose of occasional poetry. In France it has 
had little success; or rather, the French 
sonnet is an indifferent poem, less regular in 
its construction than the Italian. In Ger- 
many and England the comparative poverty 
in rhymes of their respectives languages has 
rendered it unusual; but Milton has given 
to it a dignity peculiarly his own, together 
with much of the melody and tenderness 
which characterize his Italian models. It 
is sometimes said- that there is hardly an 
educated Italian who has not composed a 
sonnet.—Brande’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art, Part 11. 
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